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More Pay for Teachers and Administrators Who Do More: 
Incentive Pay Programs, 1987 



Are caroer ladder programs working? Where is the "best" ii.centive program for teachers? 
The answers to these questions will vary depending on whether you ask a legislator in a state with 
funding problems, a teacher who is earning an additional $7,000 because of a career ladder pro- 
gram, the president of a teachers' organization opposing a particular Incentive program, or an en- 
thusiastic school principal who supports a district or state plan. 

One fact is clear. Career ladder and other incentive pay programs are the largest educational 
experiment in the United States today. Hundreds of millions of dollars are being spent, and hun- 
dreds of thousands of teachers and school administrators are part of state and local incentive 
programs to reward teachers and administrators for doing a better job or for taking on additional 
responsibilities in schools. Leadership, teacher support, funding, and evaluating programs for out- 
comes and effectiveness continue to be key points for discussion. 

The fact that teachers say they really like or they really dislike the programs may signal 
change beginning to take place in schools. A report of preliminary findings from a comprehensive 
outside evaluation of Utah's Career Ladder System (now in its fourth year) states: 

•Teachers and principals have very strong feelings about Career Ladders. They either 
love [the Idea] or they hate it. Our Interpretation is that . . . it Is a major reform which is af- 
fecting the climate of the schools in a powerful way . . . changing both the instructional 
and management processes in the schools." 

A similar phenomenon is seen in North Carolina's Charlotte-Mecklenburg program. There, the 
superintendent claimed he receives five letters a day from teachers who threaten to quit because 
of the career development program, but at the same time he said, ''Many teachers continue to say 
it's outstanding, 2nd the single-most important contribution to their professional development." 

There Is an important message in the Utah consultant evaluation and the Charlotte- 
Mecklenijurg superintendent's observation— career ladders deal with fundamental changes. Fuii- 
damental changes in any situation— in business, in government, or in the schools— make for 
strong reactions. These strong reactions should not be seen by educational and governmental 
leaders as a sign of a fatal flaw in incentive programs. Perhaps to the contrary. If there were no 
strong reactions to an incentive program as it was implemented, that would signal that the pro- 
gram was bringing about no real change and was dealing with important issues only at the sur- 
face. States and school disMcts should weigh negative reactions and suggestions for modifica- 
tions in their plans that may spring from this dissatisfaction. 

In some states career ladders may be as controversial today as in 1984 when legislation 
made Tennessee the first state to establish a statewide program. But, in 1987, no state backed 
away from a career ladder program that was underway. Iowa has just provided over $92 million in 
new money for teachers— $43 million will go to districts that develop incentive programs. In states 
such as Texas and Utah, where cuts in education were made, funding for career ladder programs 
was not reduced in 1987. Pilot projects in North Carolina and South Carolina continue to expand. 
Some states— Arkansas, Florida, Idaho, Louisiana, and New Mexico, for example— that have not 
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yet provided state funding continue with just plans. Indian?, reduced funding for its teacher quality 
program. Legislative sessions in 1988 will determine the ruture many programs. The Alabama 
legislature will decide whether to fund the career ladder (initial funding went to develop the 
evaluation process). Prospects for full funding of the career ladder appear dim. Kentucky and 
Virginia funded one- and two-year pilot projects but have not committed beyond that. 



Leadership and Support 

"How much time is needed to develop consensus as well as workable programs?" 

Career Ladder Clearinghouse, July 1985 

. . the public must support these changes for several years if it expects to see real 
changes." 

Jay Robinson, Former Superintendent, 
Charlotte-Mecklenburg School District, March 1986 

How much time does it take to develop support or consensus for a program? How much time 
joes it take to determine if a plan is working or ach' wing Its intended goals? The answer is more 
time. That answer is based on the results of three rr four years of experience with these new 
career ladder and incentive programs. The more important question is: Will leadership and "^up- 
port be sustained long enough for a fair test to determine if the programs are meeting their intend- 
ed goals : 

Initial support came from state boards ot education, governors, legislators, and the public. 
Less enthusiastic voices were heard from many educators— teacners' organizations, in particular. 
Leadership for educational reform was centered in state capitals. That leadership is necessary but 
not sufficient. Principals, teachers, and parents must be part of change if it is to be fundamental, 
lasting change. Many governors and legislators who promoted reform are no longer in office. 
Newly-elected officials have their own agendas and may not have the same vision of reform as 
their predecessors. 

Leadership at the district level is taking different forms. In Fairfax County, Virginia, the 
superintendent and board of education proposed and put into place a new incentive program for 
teachers. The new school superintendent in the Charlotte-Mecklenburg, North Carolina, school 
district (a district that had one of the first career development plans) supports the continuance of 
the program and has appointed an advisory committee to make recommendations on changes 
needed to refine that district's program. Consultants evaluating the South Carolina Teacher Incen- 
tive Program found that superintendents and local boards generally support that state's programs. 
The recent report on Kentucky's Career Ladder Pilot Program noted that local district leadership 
was the determining factor In whether or not teachers were used effectively under extended 
employment plans. 

Local chapters of the American Federation of Teachers, such as those in Toledo, Ohio, and 
Rochester, New York, have taken the initiative in working with local school districts to develop 
career development programs. In other state programs, such as those in California, Iowa, and 
Wisconsin, the locally-designed programs must be joint efforts involving the teachers' organiza- 
tion. In Alabama, the Alabama Education Association, which by law is involved in the designing of 
the program, has been supportive of the Implementation of the evaluation process that was the 
first phare of a proposed career ladder program. 

General support from state teachers' organizations has varied. In locally-negotiatad career 
ladder plans, the emphasis is on extra pay for extra duties or different duties, as opposed to other 
plans that provide bonuses for teachers who demonstrate a higher level of performance within an 
existing teaching position. (The review of the South Carolina program found that teachers pre- 
ferred Incentives based on performance over assuming extra duties, leading to change in that pro- 
gram.) In Utah, extended employment (all teachers working extra days, etc.) can take 50 percent of 
the funding. It currently accounts for only 40 percent —-less than when the program was initiated 
several years ago; 60 percent goes to performance bonuses and steps on the ladder. (These deci- 
sions in the Utah program are made at the district level.) 



Funding 

"Incentive programs are expensive. . . funding over the long term must be assured. 

Career Ladder Clearinghouse, July 1985 

Funding patterns for 1987-88 generally remained at about the same level as for the previous 
year. Full funding of a statewide proyram continues in Tennessee and Texas. Tennessee is spen- 
ding nearly $100 million in 1987-88; Texas, second only to California in number of classroom 
teachers, has budgeted several hundred million dollars. Some states— Arizona, California, Norm 
Carolina, and South Carolina— continue to increase funding to allow expansion to additional 
teachers. North Carolina is at $16 million, up from $12 million; the South Carolina Teacher Incen- 
tive Program went from $6 million to $11.9 million (school incentive program funding is now at 
$4 million— down from $6 million— and funding for the Principal Incentive Program increased from 
$700,000 to $1 million). Money for the California Mentor Teacher Program continues to in- 
crease—from $30.8 million in 1984-85 to $49.75 million in 1987-88. In Missouri, career ladder fund- 
mg ir creased to $8.0 million from $2.6 million a year ago; Arizona's plan is now at $8.8 million 
compared to $4 million in 1986-87. Funding remained the same in Utah ($41 million) despite other 
funding cuts for education. Iowa has just put $92 million new dollars into recruiting and retaining 
quality teachers; $43 million will go to districts for incentive programs. 

Kentucky and Virginia funded one- and two-year pilot projects, but it does not appear likely 
that state funding will be provided for additional programs. States that have not committed 
funds— Arkansas, Idaho, Louisiana, and New Mexico— have the same budget problems as a year 
ago and probably will not fund new programs. Fu.iding for the Florida Career Achievement Pro- 
gram has not been forthcoming. (According to the law, $90 million must be appropriated by the 
end of the 1988 legislative session or the program will be repealed.) Indiana funded its teacher 
quality pilot programs at $6 million for 1985-87 and provided $4 million for disseminating informa- 
tion and providing training and support to districts implementing plans in 1987-89. 

Career ladder plans require substantial funding, especially as higher levels on the ladder are 
phased in. Long-term commitment of money will be necessary. Incentive programs have tended to 
be controversial and, therefore, one of the first items to be suggested for budget cuts. Thus far, 
however, where programs are underway they have not usually been subject to budget reductions. 
Legislative sessions in 1988 will signal states' intentions for continuing or expanding programs. 



Evaluation 

"The success or failure of the career ladder concept may rest m fair selection systems 
that do not evolve into expensive bureaucrat'C procedures at the state and local level." 

Career Ladder Clearinghouse, July 1985 

"The more difficult task— and one that is essential for successful performance-based 
career plans— is the development of an evaluation system that is fair and is perceived as 
fair/' 

Career Ladder Clearinghouse, March 1985 

A South Carolina study found that 60 percent of the teachers not involved in its Teacher In- 
centive Program perceive themselves to be in the top 20 percent of teachers in their districts. 
Therefore it should not be surprising that implementing any evaluation system which is designed 
to determine excellence will be perceived as not fair by a large number of teachers. 

Teachers may accept the bell-shaped curve for students, but many apparently do rot accept it 
for themselves. That there are many good teachers and fewer who are incompetent or excellent is 
not a concept accepted by teachers, according to what many teachers are saying. Teachers also 
say they dislike competition for awards (competition leads to teachers being labeled as "good" or 
•^excellent"). In the same South Carolina study, teachers noted competition as a major reason for 
not participating in the program. A report of a project at Appalachian State University in North 
Carolina to define the role o^ master teachers and discuss their preparation and evaluation stated 



that, "implementing a master-teacher program requires a commitment to the reality that dif- 
ferences exist in life, that they are recognized and rewarded differently .... The prevailing mind-set 
must shift from seeing the problems of master-teacher delineation to seeing the possibilities . . 

There is no question that teacher evaluation is changing— peer review, classroom observa- 
tions, and use of student achievement are replacing ratings by principals. Questions stiii remain. 
Will statewide procedures work? What are the problems in implementing evaluation equitably 
across several districts? Will district-designed procedures satisfy those supporting state funding 
for programs? 

While early career ladder and incentive programs were to a large degree centralized at the 
state level, states establishing more recent programs are using more local involvement and con- 
trol. However, where districts were originally given free reign in designing evaluation procedures, 
more structure is now evident. Districts in many of those states ari asking for more technical help 
in developing evaluation procedures. States and districts are ref inmg procedures as prograri j 
move into the second or third years. No ideal teacher evaluation model has evolved, nor is a single 
one likely, but practice is providing directions for change. 

In South Carolina, the third-party evaluation revealed that teachers (both those who applied 
for the program and those who did not) agreed that student achievement, administrator evalua- 
tions, and performance evaluations should be used equally to decide on tK)nuses for superior per- 
formance and productivity. Working additional hours, attendance, and self-improvement were said 
to be less important, according to the survey. This year's program changes the weighting of t)onus 
points to more clearly reflect performance. (Now, 40 of the 50 bonus points are awarded for perfor- 
mance evaluation and documented student achievement.) In addition, the South Carolina incen- 
tive model, which (depended heavily on assuming work and extra duties and/or activities outside 
the classroom, is being phased out. Based on site visits of these programs, which depend on 
district-designed evaluation procedures, consultants noted that the process for observing perfor- 
mance was weak and that technical assistance was needed to train observers and develop evalua- 
tion procedures. Districts also needed help in managing and implementing their plans. During 
1986-87, the South Carolina Department of Education and the University of South Carolina 
developed a manual for districts. The manual, "Teacher Performance Evaluation," outlines how to 
plan and develop an evaluation process, with guidelines on how to collect data and monitor the 
evaluation procedures. 

The North Carolina Career Development Program has completed two years of a four-year pilot 
project. A study of the imp* jmentation of the statewide evaluation system shows that there is 
wide variation across districts in terms of numbers of teacfiers who have been placed on career 
levels I and II— in one district, 49 percent of the teachers were placed on level II; in another 
district, 84 percent. A common understanding of the criteria and their value may not exist 
statewide or differences may be real across districts, according to studies by the State Depart- 
ment of Education. Preliminary data indicate that errors are made in rating teacher performance. 
The data show that evaluators are not consistent in assessing criteria that are not easily obser- 
vable in the classroom. Lesson planning, interactions with colleagues and parents, a.id non- 
instructional school and district duties tend to receive higher ratings than ones that are drawn 
from "research" and can be observed in the classroom. The cone' jsiori »s that when less direct 
evidence s available, teachers tend to receive higher ratings. More training on these competen- 
cies and the rating of them has been mandated. The overall conclusions by the State Department 
of Education after two years of the project are that the total system is working, and the hard work 
of superintendents, principals, teachers, and evaluators has been critical in the success of the 
program. 

The evaluation procedures for the Alabama Career Incentive Program have been developed 
and will be implemented statewide during 1987-88. This program features a teacher performance 
evaluation that relies on administrators obsen/ing teachers in the clessroom. A recent indepen- 
dent study reported by the State Department of Education shows that the Alabama evaluation pro- 
gram has approval of over 75 percent of the participants. The immediate effects are seen as the 
establishment of a consistent statewide vocabulary on classroom behavior and instructional 
goals and the fact that principals now regularly visit classrooms. (In the past, 50 percent of the 
state's principals supen/ised teachers without any formal methods.) According to program con- 
sultants, in Alabama, teachers have p.obably played a larger role in developing the statewide 
system than in any other state. 
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The Texas Teacher Appraisal System was implemented during 1986-87 to place teachers on 
the career ladder. (Local evaluations developed by individual dislricts were used the first two 
years.) Approximately 13,000 administrators and teachers were trained as appraisers in the sum- 
mer of 1986. Proficiency checks and additional training were given in 1987. During 1986-87, an ad- 
visory group for the State Board of Education and a committee appointed by the governor recom- 
mended revisions in the appraisal process. Some items were combined, others eliminated, scor- 
ing was changed, and teacher self-appraisal and professional development plans were simplified. 
The 1987 legislature reduced the number of annual observations from four to two for teachers at 
Career Level II or higher who have received performance scores exceeding expectations. Grade 
chairpersons are now allowed to observe teachers in their own school. (The original law did not 
allow teachers to be appraised by a teacher in the same building.) In Tennessee, career ladder 
teachers initially received certification for five years; that has now been extended to ten. 

Findings frcm the 1986-87 Kentucky pilot project to design and test an evaluation process for 
a proposed career ladder program (the length of the pilot was reduced from two years to one due 
to fiscal problems) showed that the evaluation system could identify quality teaching and produce 
a r3asonable range of ranking of teachers. Data included information from classroom observa- 
tions, a discussion with the teacher about planning, and the teacher's ability to set and achieve 
goals in professional development. The project found that evaluation teams of an administrator 
and peer, a teacher and state observer, or three state observers were all wiinin acceotable ranges 
of consistency in their assessment of teacher behaviors. 

According to the State Department of Education, the Utah Career Ladder Program, now in its 
fourth year, has helped the district-designed evaluation systems to continue to improve with time. 
The districts are using many more kinds of evidence, such as principal evaluation, peer evalua- 
tion, student progress, student surveys, and parental input. Legislation in 1987 further specifies 
that joint committees of educators and school board appointees in each district design evaluation 
proc?5dMres; the legislation outlines criteria to be included. Originally, when programs started, all 
districts used different evaluation procedures. Now, four evaluation methods (based on effective 
schools research) are used by all the districts in the state. Tjvo-thirds of the districts revised pro- 
cedures during the first year of the Career Ladder Program. 

The recent third-party evaluation of the Utah Career Ladder Plan states that principals now 
have increased responsibilities for evaluation. Teachers in Utah, according to the study, believe 
that the career ladder program has been most effective in providing more frequent teacher evalua- 
tions. Principals say an important outcome has been more effective teacher evaluation. 

The Colorado 2-^-2 Project Report #987 summarizes activities in district*^ under grants pro- 
vided by the state to develop innovative programs. The Evaluator Training Program sponsors 
workshops on effective evaluation techniques and provides technical assistance to districts for 
improving evaluation systems. Recommendations are thai evaluator training needs to continue 
and that technical assistance should be available. 

The Arizona Career Ladder Research and Evaluation Project, established to compile informa- 
tion on that state's career ladder program, notes in a 1987 report that pilot districts with no evalua- 
tion procedures in place experienced more difficulty than those where procedures existed. The 
report emphasizes, however, that improvement from different starting points is a goal of the pilot 
projects. The report a!so nc*es the districts' continuing need for research and evaluation. The 15 
pilot projects have establiSiied a network for sharing information and support for development of 
district programs. 

Student achievement continues to be used as an evaluative consideration in several state 
and district programs. South Carolina and Florida fund school incentive programs to reward 
schools primarily for student achievement. Utah, Arizona, and South Carolina have teacher incen- 
tive programs that mandate the use of student achievement in assessment of teachers. Legisla- 
tion enacted in 1987 in Texas called for the State Department of Education to study the use of stu- 
dent achievement in appraising teachers. A report is due to the 1989 legislature. In 1987, the 
Georgia legislature made a revision in the 1985 law establishing a commission to de\ op a career 
ladder program. The change specifies that achievement of students will be one criterio.i for mov- 
ing up the ladder (the original law stated that student achievement may be included). The 
Alabama State Board of Education has directed the state superintendent to appoint a task force 
to examine methods and propose recommendations for a school incentive program that includes 
student achievement in the criteria. 



The South Carolina School Incentive Program, established by 1984 legislation, provides in- 
centive awards to schools based on student achievement gains, student attendance, and teacher 
attendance. Schools are grouped into five categories, based on background of students. Gains in 
test scores are analyzed against predicted gains by matching students' individual scores from one 
year to the next and aggregating them at the school level. 

The Teacher Incentive Program in South Carolina is highly dependent on teachers documen- 
ting student achirvement progress that exceeds expected growth. To aid districts and teachers, 
the State Department of Education and the University of South Carolina jointly prepared a 
technical assistance manual. The premise of the manual Is, ''Given the teaching situation, what 
are some sensible approaches to assessing student achievement?" 

As mandated in the Utah career ladder legislation, student achievement is required as one 
piece of evidence used in evaluating teachers. The plans now show a greater reliance on measur- 
ing student achievement through classroom level techniques, such as teacher-designed tests 
rather than through the use of standardized tests, according to the state's analysis of the 1986-87 
plans. 

Two targets of the Ariiona career ladder pilot projects are better teacher performance and im- 
provement in student academic achievement. The recent report on the project notes that *'all 
career ladder district plans have student achievement goals as a top priority." The evaluation proj- 
ect is studying the relationship between performance of career ladder teachers and academic 
achievement of students Districts are using student achievement in a variety of ways as a part of 
teacher evaluation. 

A special project in conjunction with the 1986-87 Kentucky Career Ladder Pilot Program to 
determine effective ways to use student achievement in assessing teacher performance found 
that parents, teachers, and administrators believe student achievement should include more than 
standardized test scores. Teachers identified student achievement outcomes that are common to 
all types of students and disciplines and those that are specific to particular subject areas. 



Outcomes and Program Evaluations 

. . can career ladder plans create opporturiities for a fundamental restructuring of tfie 
teactiing profession . . .?" 

Career Ladder Clearinghouse. July 1985 

While we know that change in the schools will occur slowly— and indications are that it may 
be slower than most persons anticipated— there must be extraordinary efforts before we will see 
differences in teaching and learning. Career ladders, mentor teacher programs, and bonuses 
based on performance have as goals recruiting and retaining teachers, improving teaching 
through evaluation and staff development, or improving the teaching and learning workpl-^.ce. 

Improvements in the teacher workplace must involve changes for over two million 
teachers— changes such as rewarding excellence, conversion from a *'top down" system to one 
with teachers making more decisions about teaching, and removing burdens of paperwork and 
non-instructional duties so that teachers can spend more time teaching and counseling students. 

Outside evaluations of several incentive programs have been completed or are underway. 
These studies are beginning to provide Information on whether specific goals are being met and 
whether real change is taking place in schools. 

The most comprehensive study to date by an outside agency is the Far West Laboratory ex- 
amination of the Utah Career Ladder System, which includes four parts: extended day, job 
enlargement (additional duties), performance bonus, and career ladder levels. The study included 
interviews with superintendents and board of education presidents. Principals, teachers, and 
parents were surveyed. In addition, site visits were conducted at 12 of the state's 40 districts. 

Preliminary evidence from the study suggests: 

• The career ladder program is moving schools toward a new reward system. 

• Major reform of management processes in the schools is being seen; shared leader- 
ship is developing; how teachers view their work is changing. 



• A common language is being used to discuss curriculunfi reform, teaching effec* 
tiveness, and teacher evaluation. 

• In districts where the programs are most effective there is now a strong relationship 
between district goals and those of teachers and principals. 

• Teachers have more responsibilities for developing curriculum, evaluating peers, and in 
decisions at)out school and district goals; principals view their work differently as their 
instructional leadership increases. 

• The system is being implemented differently in districts. The relationship between im- 
plementation of the program and impact is strong. 

In Color ^Jo, 20 pilot projects to develop innovative programs to advance teaching have been 
supported. Pilot projects showed mixed results, according to a State Department of Education 
report. Mentor teacher, teacher leadership, and school-based performance incentives were con- 
sidered successful. Three years of planning time and additional funds are seen as necessary to 
design career ladders. The report noted that differentiated staffing programs will take four years 
to demonstrate results. Districts that originally intended to develop "merit pay" programs shifted 
to job ladders or incentive programs for all taachers. Based on the project, it was recommended 
that the General Assembly and the State Board of Education have primao responsibility for career 
development/recognition systems by providing funding and coordinating the development of 
guidelines for district-developed programs. 

Teacher attitudes vary by programs within a state and from state to state, according to 
surveys of teachers. In Missouri, a May 1987 survey of 600 teachers (300 career ladder, 300 non- 
career ladder) found no differences in morale of teachers, but job satisfaction was significantly 
higher among the career ladder teachers. The Utah study noted strong agreement among prin- 
cipals and teachers that morale and leadership opportunities for teachers and the overall instruc- 
tional program have improved. 

The 1985 Arizona legislation establishing a Career Ladder Pilot Test Program included 
research and evaluation to determine if student achievement is increased through recognizing 
and developing high levels of teacher performance. Preliminary studies have compiled teachers' 
reactions to the programs. The 1987 results, based on the second year of the pilot (the firs: full 
year of implementation), noted that 50 percent of the teachers in the pilot districts have applied 
for or been placed on the ladder. As in other states, teacher support for the career ladder concepts 
differed by district. The study showed a significant positive relationship between climate in 
districts and support for the career ladder program. Attitudes between participating and non- 
participating teachers showed career ladder teachers showed more support for career ladder 
"concepts*' than did non-career ladder teachers; less experienced teachers were more positive; 
females supported concepts to a much greater degree than males. There was agreement at>out 
the importance of extrinsic rewards of money, but intrinsic rewards are seen as poorly defined or 
utilized in the programs. (The report notes that given the problems with adequate funding, this 
should be an area for further study.) While 72 percent of participating teachers believed the pro- 
gram will improve instruction, only 52 percent of non-participating teachers did. On the other 
hand, about the same percentage of both groups of teachers (around 43 percent) said it would im- 
prove teacher cooperation; 29 percent felt it would improve teacher morale. 

Teachers were asked to provide open-ended responses to questions about program strengths 
and weaknesses. Just over one-third (34 percent) of the teachers said higher pay rather than the 
traditional salary schedule and incentives to keep up the good work were the greatest strengths. 
The need for a uniform method of evaluation was reported by 28 percent of teachers as an area 
needing improvement. 

The South Carolina study documented teachers' attitudes at)out the Teacher Incentive Pro- 
gram in the state. (Three models are being piloted in South Carolina- bonus model, career ladder, 
and school incentive/individual models.) About 17 percent of the eligible teachers participate in 
the program; budget estimates were based on 20 percent. The time required and opposition to the 
notion of competing were reported as major factors for those not participating. Most teachers 
said that each school should not necessarily have the same percentage of teachers awarded 
bonus pay. A majority of the teachers did not think the program had encouraged teachers to im- 
prove their teaching skills or that it had helped keep superior teachers in the classroom. Forty-four 
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percent of the teachers agreed that an unbaised process could be irriplemented to identify and 
reward superior teachers. The authors of the study conclude, "It would be naive to expect 
teachers— even those voluntarily participating— to strongly support an externally-mandated pro- 
gram that breaks a long-standing tradition of paying teachers on a non-competitive, non- 
productivity-oriented basis/* 

Providing new roles for teachers on a short-term basis may create problems. One local 
district evaluator is employed for eveiy 96 employees to be evaluated in each pilot district in the 
North Carolina Career Development Program. Difficulties in returning to the class'-oom have been 
reported, with teachers noting that returning to a more regular classroom setting is difficult. 

A North Carolina project that is working to restructure schools by providing new roles for 
teachers is "marrying" the lead teacher idea to the state's Career Development Program. The pro- 
gram, authorized by the 1987 General Assembly, provides additional salary to Career Status II and 
III teachers who take on additional duties. 

Sustained Commitment 

Evaluation procedures are changing, a common vocabulary for discussing instruction is 
emerging, and more attention to instruction by those outside the classroom is evident as incen- 
tive programs for teachers, administrators,and schoois are put into place. A key question is 
whether or not commitment by political and educational leadership— both at the state and local 
levels— will be sustained long enough to give the programs a fair tes.. 

Reports from some states that because of the programs schools rnay be changing are en- 
couraging. Will it be enough? Programs are not yet "finished products. ' Teachers and ad- 
ministrators In local districts will need to work closely with state educational and political leaders 
to urge the necessary changes. State and district leaders wiil need to be responsive but diligent in 
overseeing that programs are being implemented as originally intended. At the samo time, leaders 
will have to be ready to make changes and "fine tune" to find methods that work best. 

Career ladder and incentive programs provide ways to restructure schools, reward superior 
teaching, and focus on student learning; however, additional efforts and sustained commitment 
will be necessary before real change is seen. 
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the Center on txcellence in Teacher Education, Reich College of Education, Appalachian State University. July 1987 

Kentucky Career Ladder Commission. "Summary Report on the 1986'87 Pilot Program " Report submitted to Governor 
Martha Layne Collins November 1987. 

Management of America, Incorporated "An Evaluation of the Teacher Program 1986-87 P'lot-Test Implementation " 
Report submitted to the South Carolina Department of Education June 1. 1987. 

Packard, Richard D. "Research & Evaluation: 1987 Results for a Major Pilot Test Career Ladder Teacher Incentive and 
Development Program (in Arizona) " Presentation to National Council of States Twelfth Annual National Con- 
ference. November 20, 1987. 

Rowzie, Gay G., and Ryan, Joseph M "A Manual for the Student Achievement Component of the Teacher Incentive Pro- 
gram." College of Education, University of South Carolina. May 1987. 

The College of Education, University of South Carolina. "Teacher Performance Evaluation A Manual for the South 
Carolina Teacher Incentive Program ' Paper prepared for the South Carolina Department of Education May 1987 

Utah State Office of Education "Career Ladders in Utah 1986-87— A Content Analysis of District Career Ladder Plans " 
A third-year report to the Utah State Board of Education March 1987 
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INCENTIVE PROGRAMS - 1987 





Local 
Initiative 
Only 


Pilots with 
State Funding 
and/or 
Assistance 


Full Implementation 
of State Program 


state 
Program 
Under 
Development 


Discussion 
No Legislative 
Action 
Pending 






Tyoe off 
Program 


Alabama 








X 




Career Ladder 


Alaska 


Arizona 




X 








Career Ladder 


Arkansas 




(Not funded) 








Career Development 


California 






X 






Mentor Teacher 


Colorado 


X 










Teacher Incentive/ 
Career Ladder 


Connecticut 








X 




Teacher Incentive 


Delaware 




X 








Career Devetooment 


Florida 






X(1) 


X(2) 
(Not funded) 




( 

1 


1 
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1 School incentive; 
1 Career Ladder 


Georgia 








X 




C, 


areer Ladder 


Hawaii 


Idaho 
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Career Compensation 


Illinois 




X 








Teacher Incentive 


Indiana 




X 








Career Ladder/ 
Teacher Incentive 


Iowa 






X 






Teacher Incentive 


Kansas 


X 










Teacher incentive 


Kentucky 




(Completed in 
1987) 








Career Ladder 


Louisiana 




(Not funded) 








Career Ladder/ 
School incentive 


Maine 








X 




Tiered Certification 
Incentive 


Maryland 


X 










Career Development 
Incentive 


Massachusetts 






X 






Teacher Incentive 


Michigan 


Minnesota 


X 










Teacher Incentive 


Mississippi 






X 






Teacher Incentive 


Missouri 






X 






Career Ladder 


Montana 


X 










Teacher Incentive 


Nebraska 








X 




Career Ladder 


Nevada 


New Hampshire 


X 










Teacher Incentive 


New Jersey 






X 






Teacher Incentive 


New Mexico 










X 








New York 






X 






Teachtr Incentive 


North Carolina 




X 








Career Ladder 


North Dakota 
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(With state 
assistance) 








Career Development 


Oklahoma 


X 








Teacher Incentive 


Oregon 




X 






Career Development 
Mentor Teacher 


Pennsylvania 






X 




Career fDevelopment 
Mentor Ter.cher 


Rhode Island 




(Under 
consideration) 






Mentor Teacher 


South Carolina 




m 


X(3) 






1 
2 
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) leacher Incentive 
1 Principal Incentive 
1 School Incentive 


South Dakota 


Tennessee 






X 




Career Ladder 


Texas 






X 




Career Ladder 


Utah 






X 




Career Ladder 


Vermont 


X 








Career Ladder/ 
Teacher incentive 


Virginia 
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1986) 






Career Ladder/ 
Teacher Incentive 


Washington 






X 




Mentor Teacher 


West Virginia 








X 


Teacher incentive 


Wisconsin 




X 






Career Ladder/ 
Teacher Incentive 


Wyoming 



South9rn Regional EducMtlon Board 
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Alabama 



The Alabama Career Incentive Program for teachers is completing Phase I; evaluation in- 
struments and procedures have been developed and tested. The original 1985 legislation 
established the program in two phases— Phase i to develop evaluation methods and Phase II to 
implement the program, with salary increases for teachers who are placed on the Career Profes- 
sioiial II or Master levels. During 1987-88, all teachers will be evaluated; information will be used 
for placing teachers on the upper levels of the ladder if funding is provided by the 1988 legislature. 
A commission appointed to develop the procedures was involved in controversy during 1985-86 
and was slow to come to agreement, which delayed implementation of the evaluation procedures 
by one year. 

The evaluation system was field-tested in the spring of 1986. Over 3,000 school and central 
office administrators were trained to conduct classroom observations and pre- and post-confer- 
ences with teachers in the fall of the 1986-87 school year. To be certified as an evaluator, ad- 
ministrators must pass a written test and be proficient in making classroom observations. 

According to state officials, the emphasis on evaluation procedures has provided administra- 
tors and teachers with a common language about instruction and a .ecus on how to improve 
conditions for learning. 

Because of fiscal problems in the state, full funding for the program in 1988-89 is not ex- 
pected. However, the evaluation plan is expected to continue, and discussions about a modified 
program are underway. 

Alaska 

Due to declining oil revenues, Alaska has no career ladder or teacher incentive programs. 
Local districts have the authority to establish such programs, but given the economic outlook, it is 
unlikely that any are currently being initiated. 

Arizona 

Legislation passed in 1984, 1985, and 1986 established and amended a five-year career ladder 
pilot program and authorized a Joint Legislative Committee (consisting of ten legislators, one 
educator, one member of the State Board of Education, and one additional member) to be involved 
with the approval and monitoring of pilot districts. As legislated, the pilot program involves the ap- 
proval and funding of locally designed programs developed in consultation with teachers. Criteria 
for the projects include procedures that stress a multifaceted approach to the assessment of 
teacher performance, a compensation system based on a completely rest rue .ed salary 
schedule, evidence of teacher support, and a way to show how student achievement would be 
improved. 

The 1986 law provided for eventual statewide career ladder implementation subject to 
legislative approval and voter approval of a constitutional amendment increasing the spending 
limit for school districts. By January 1, 1988, the Joint Legislative Committee must make 
preliminary recommendations regarding possible statewide program implementation beginning in 
1989-90. One estimate projected implementation would cost approximately $60 million. 

Currently, 15 districts within the state are in some phase of implementing career ladder pro- 
grams—seven districts began programs in 1985-86; three in 1986-87; and five in 1987-88. State 
funding for 1987-88 has been provided at a level of $8.8 million, a $4.8 million increase over 
1986-87. 

Arkansas 

Because for the second year, the Teacher Career Development Commission was not funded, 
no grants were made to school districts for locally-developed pilot projects. Funding shortfalls in 
the state mean that the future of the program is uncertain. 

The Commission, appointed by the governor, was established in 1985 according to legislation 
that called for pilot projects. Five districts developed plans at the local level. 
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California 

The California Mentor Teacher Program, created in 1983, is intended to encourage retention of 
exemplary teachers and upgrade the skills of experienced as well as new teachers. This is to be 
accomplished by selecting "mentor teachers" who are designated to spend part of their time 
working with new and experienced teacherc. 

Individual school districts and county offices voluntarily participate in the mentor program. 
The legislation establishing this program allows districts b^'oad latitude in designing, implemen- 
"'-^^ and evaluating their individual mentor programs. The intent is that each district develop a 

, am tailored tc the particular educational needs of its staff. 

State law authorizes districts to designate up to 5 percent of their certified teachers as men- 
tors; state funds, however, have not been sufficient to fully support the statutory limit. Each men- 
tor receives a $4,000 stipend and the local district receives an additional $2,000 per mentor for 
support costs, such as training and release time. 

Funding and participation have increased significantly since the program was initiated. In 
1984-85, the first full year of implementation, a $30.8 million appropriation supported 4,362 
designated mentors in 742 districts. This financed 2.84 percent of the teachers in the state. In 
1987-88, funds amounting to $49.75 million are available to support 8,273 teachers, approximately 
4 percent of the state's teachers. 

There are no legislative requirements as to how mentors shall be evaluated. Districts are en- 
couraged to work closely with mentor selection committees to ensure that evaluation processes 
are developed in collaboration with sound measurement practices and that they mirror the real 
work mentors have been doing. 

Colorado 

As a part of the Educational Quality Act of 198&, a two-year research and development project 
was funded to improve educational quality. Under this program, 20 pilot projects were supported 
to research and test the value of innovative programs to advance teaching. The projects ad- 
dressed such issues as career ladders, mentor teachar programs, career enrichment, and perfor- 
mance incentives. The Department of Education's final report on the program in August 1987 con- 
cluded that a statewide approach to the issue of incentives was not feasible for Colorado. It 
recommended that the state should coordinate the development of guidelines for teacher ad- 
vancement and recognition which would allow for local district variations, and that local districts 
should establish opportunities for the advancement, recognition, and compensation of teachers 
within those state guidelines. 

Connecticut 

In January 1987, legislation was signed into law by the governor that addressed increases in 
minimum salaries for teachers (to $20,000), professional development, teacher evaluation, and 
teacher career incentives programs. Under this law, the Connecticut Department of Education is 
providing grants to assist local and regional boards of education and regional educational c .rvice 
centers in developing new or revising existing teacher evaluation programs. Grants are also pro- 
vided to plan teacher career incentive programs. The development of career incentive programs 
may inci ide compensation related to factors other than seniority and academic degree; the nam- 
ing of mentor and cooperating teachers; curriculum development; peer assessment; peer counsel- 
ing; master teachers; a career advancement ladder; and the consideration of performance, ex- 
perience, job-related education, and advanced academic training. 

The teacher evaluation and the career incentives programs each received $1 million in fund- 
ing for grants to be made either in 1987-88 or 1988-89 (districts may apply for funds in one year or 
the other but not in both). It is anticipated that funds will be available in 1988-89 for implementa- 
tion and continued development of teacher career incentive and teacher evaluation programs. 

Delaware 

Early efforts in Delaware focused on career ladder and other teacher incentive programs. 
Funds were appropriated in 1985 for the development and implementation of a career ladder pro- 
gram. When agreement on a program could not be reached, the funds were used to develop 
teacher training models and to implement a statewide evaluation instrumerit. 
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Delaware is now emphasizing professional developmont for teachers and principals. All 
teachers are being trained in the elements of effective teaching; principals are being trained in 
evaluation fundamentals. Additionally, four pilot districts are involved in a career enhancement 
program. The Christina School District pilot project !s based on different skills and levels of per- 
formance for each staff position. The program Includes additional working time, extended respon- 
sibilities, performance measured through observations anJ the use of student outcomes. The first 
year of the program (1987-86) Includes: a mentor program in which teachers will work with new 
teachers and provide ongoing assistance to peers, grants for innovative instructional projects, and 
funds for school improvement projects. Incentives for attendance and student outcomes are to be 
phased in for the 1988-89 school year. 

Florida 

Legislation in 1986 established the Raymond B. Stewart Career Achievement Program. The 
1986 program was developed after the 1983 Master Teacher program was repealed. In the new pro- 
gram districts are more involved in determining who should move up on the ladder. Classroom 
observations would be conducted by a supervisor and a peer from the district. The program would 
be negotiated at the local district and approved by the State Department of Education. The career 
advancement system has three levels: Level I is for beginning teachers who meet district re- 
quirements for employment; Level II requirements include four years of teaching experience, 
possession of a professional service or tenured contract, and the attainment of specific percentile 
ranking on subject area tests and performance evaluations; Level III requirements include six 
years as a Level II teacher, a master's degree in tne subject taught, possession of a professional 
service or tenured contract, and the attainment of specific percentile ranking on subject area 
tests and performance evaluations. 

In March 1987, district proposals were submitted from 39 of 67 Florida school districts for pro- 
gram implementation during the 1987-88 school year. Because the required funding was not ap- 
propriated by the 1987 legislature, implementation of the program has been temporarily deferred. 
The statute specifies that if $90 million is not appropriated by July 1988, the program will be 
repealed. 

Georgia 

Mandated by 1985 legislation, the State Board of Education appointed the Career Ladder Task 
Force, which provided the State Board of Education with detailed recommendations in June 1986. 
These recommendations were carefully studied by staf: ':nd plans for implementation were 
developed. The draft plan was presented to the State Board of Education in February 1987. Six 
thousand copies of the draft were distributed to educators and interested citizens throughout 
Georgia for review and comment. As respondents began raising concerns, questionnaires were 
developed to elicit further feedback. 

The plan includes five career levels: Level I teachers are those entering the profession or 
ones with less than three years of experience. Level II is for teachers who have completed all re- 
quirements for regular teaching status, but who do not wish to move up on the ladder, to receive 
supplementary compensation. Teachers will develop three-year professional plans for moving to 
the upper levels. A district review team will make recommendations for advancement on the lad- 
der, based on evidence presented by the applicant. Pilot testing of the Georgia Personnel Evalua- 
tion System was carried out in nine school systems during the 1986-87 school year. Further 
refinements and pilot testing will take place in 1987-88. Funding for development and implementa- 
tion is $1.3 million. 

The Department of Education is presently revising the February draft incorporating the feed- 
back and concerns of Georgia educators and the experiences gained from other states. The revi- 
sions are scheduled to be presented to the State Board of Education in Or ember 1987. Details 
about local system plans and evaluation will be worked out after a final drat* of a plan has been 
approved by the Board of Education. 

The General Assembly made a revision in iUe law during the 1987 session. The original 
legislation called for development of a plan for rewarding average-or-above classroom perfor- 
mance, which may include the achievement of students beyond the level expected. 1987 legisla- 
tion specifically includes the use of achievement of students beyond the typical level as one 




criterion for moving up the iadder. The new pian is to be reviewed by the General Assembly prior 
to funding. 

The Bibb County Schools support a Pilot Quality School Performance Plan that offers 
bonuses to teams of elementary teachers to improve test scores in grades two through six. The 
program is financed through funds raised in the business community. Twenty-one elementary 
schools volunteered for the program and three were selected for the 3-year project. 

A goals committee composed of educators and business persons established the scores ex* 
pected to be achieved on nationally-normed tests. Training was provided to the staff of each par- 
ticipating school. All persons in the school holding a certificate are eligible for the cash bonus (a 
maximum of $2,000), which is determined by the improvement in test scores. Over $75,000 had 
been awarded to staff by the end of 1986-87 (the second year of the project). 

Hawaii 

A number of programs implemented in Hawaii have offered incentives for teachers to 
relocate to remote areas of the state or to supervise pre-service instruction. An alternative cer- 
tification program has also been implemented to address teacher shortages in mathematics and 
science. This program involves provisions for certifying persons with undergraduate degrees in 
matnematfcs and science as well as current teachers desiring to seek certification in the shortage 
areas. 

The Reaching for Excellence in Instruction Schools Incentives Program (REISIP) was 
developed to improve the quality of instruction provided by teachers and to increase student per- 
formance by recognizing and rewarding school administrators and teachers. The Department of 
Edjcation requested that the 1987 legislature appropriate $2 million to implement the program 
during the 1987-89 biennium; however, funds were not provided. 

Idaho 

Legislation enacted in 1984 permitted school districts to participate in the Teacher Ex- 
cellence Program; $10C,000 was appropriated for administration and assistance to local districts 
in developing career compensation plans 'n fiscal 1985, with the expectation that these plans 
would be implemented during the following year. While the 1985 legislature did not appropriate 
the funding for local career compensation plans due to economic considerations, $90,000 was 
provided (O the State Department of Education to continue a local district assistance program, 
with a verbal commitment to address the career ladder issue in upcoming legislative sessions. 

The 1986 and 1987 legislatures did not appropriate funding for the local career compensation 
plans. Districts are submitting plans for approval in anticipation of funding by the iqftft ipni<;tatiirft. 
although there appears to be little hope that funding will be provided. 

Illinois 

The Education Reform Act of 1986 authorized the establishment of a Center for Excellence in 
Teaching within the State Board of Education to conduct a study of teacher career compensation 
programs based on merit. The State Board of Education was authorized to fund five to seven pilot 
programs in local districts; $1 million was allocated for the implementation phase during 1986-87. 

The pilot programs were designed to identify, from an array of various types, compensation 
programs that the General Assembly might then extend on a statewide basis. Proposals were 
solicited from all Illinois school districts; 30 proposals were received, all of which were developed 
by the school districts in conjunction with their teachers and a participating university. In March 
1986, seven districts, representing a diverse collection of sizes and types and with programs offer- 
ing a variety of approaches to the compensation issue, were awarded grants to continue develop- 
ing plans for implementation of a full year of career compensation during the 1986-87 school year. 

Indiana 

In 1985, the Indiana General Assembly passed a law which required the State Superintendent 
of Education to determine the feasibility of a career ladder plan and to develop methods to honor, 
recognize, and provide professional growth for teachers. A teacher quality team was created by 
the state superintendent in response to this law. The team, with the assistance of three advisory 
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committees that included more than 100 individuals, developed a request for proposals for pilot 
projects involving career ladders and career development. The general assembly appropriated 
$6 million for an initial two*year period. 

By January 1987, 76 pilot projects were addressing the issues of honor, recognition, and pro- 
fessional development of teachers, and seven districts and one educational organization were 
conducting career ladder studies. In August 1987, the most popular results of these pilots were in- 
corporated into a preliminary draft of a plan that would allow state dollars to fund activities above 
a teacher's core salary. 

The draft plan includes career development and career ladder plans. The career development 
plan builds on a teacher's core salary. The five areas beyond the core salary include professional 
attainment (teachers are trained in a specific piofessional development activity then, in turn, 
teach othe'^ teachers); mentoring (an experienced teacher guides a first-year teacher or another ex- 
perienced teacher); mini-grants (to fund such projects as the development of in-school projects, 
curriculum materials, or summer projects); participatory management (teachers participate in the 
decision-making process); and outcome-based education (students progress from one instruc- 
tional unit to another as significant progress is achieved). 

Four of the original eight career ladder study sites have been selected to continue developing 
their plans during 1987-88. The diverse plans will offer four distinct types of career ladder pro- 
grams for the state. The structure of these plans will be available for review by the districts early 
in the 1988-89 txhool year. 

Participation In the proposed program is voluntary on two levels. First, district participation in 
any or all of the plan's elements is optional. Second, teachers within each district can opt to par- 
ticipate In any part of the district's adopted program. 

Funding has been provided for the 1987-89 biennium at a ievel of $4 million, the majority of 
which will be utilized to support regional networks designed to train teachers and develop in- 
struments associated with the career development plan. 

Iowa 

Legislation enacted in 1987 established the Educational Excellence Program consisting of 
three major phases addressing the following areas: 

Phase I — the recruitment of qual ity teachers 

Phase II — the retention of quality teachers 

Phase III — improving the quality and effectiveness of teachers 

Phase I establishes a minimum teacher salary of $18,000 for all teachers. Phase II provides 
district boards of directors with funds to improve salaries above the minimum. Phase III promotes 
excellence through the development of performance-based pay plans and supplemental pay plans 
requiring additional work assignments. Each district wishing to participate in Phase III must ap- 
point a committee composed of administrators, teachers, parents, and other interested in- 
dividuals to develop a proposal relating to performance-based pay, supplemental pay, or a com- 
bination of the two. The proposal is to be considered by the district board of directors in develop- 
ing a plan for submission to the Iowa Department of Education. District entitlements for approved 
plans will be based on an enrollment formula. 

The legislature appropriated $92.5 million for the 1987-88 school year. Of this amount, approx- 
imately $43 million will be available for the implementation of Phase III plans. 

The Des Moines Independent Community School District has appointed a planning commit- 
tee that has developed a proposal for participation in phase III, which encompasses a combina- 
tion performance-supplemental pay plan utilizing four career levels-— probationary and career 
levels I, II, and III. Criteria for entry into the career levels will be based on experience, education, 
evaluation, service, and professional growth/staff development. The proposal provides for a three- 
year phase-in of the program prior to full implementation. Incentives associated with the career 
levels will include salary stipends for performance, pay for additional work, incentive payments for 
staff development, grants for professional growth, paid attendance at conferences, and sabbaticals. 
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Kansas 

The Commissioner's Task Force; on Teacher Incentive Structures, created in 1985, recom- 
mended in its report that incentive systems should be developed at the local level rather than on a 
statewide basis. While local boards have the option to initiate such programs, few have done so. 

Kansas has been plagued in recent years by a sluggish economy that is anticipated to 
recover somewhat in the upcoming year. Despite this estimate, there appears to be little prospect 
for the consideration of any teacher incentive proposals during the 1988 legislative session. 

Kentucky 

The one-year, $2.5 million pilot career ladder project has been completed and recommenda- 
tions will be made to the 1988 legislature. The pilot program, in accord with 1984 legislation, was 
originally designed for two years, but was reduced to one year because of fiscal problems. Forty- 
seven schools and over 300 teachers participated. Teachers, who participated voluntarily, received 
a $1,000 stipend. The project focused on field-testing evaluation procedures. Based on the 1986-87 
pilot program, the Career Ladder Commission racommends that the Department or Education con- 
tinue the research and development of teacher evaluation. In addition, training and assistance for 
districts to implement the evaluation procedures is suggested. The Commission also recom- 
mends that the Kentucky General Assembly pass legislation to establish demonstration sites in 
three school districts to continue the refinement of evaluation procedures and use differential 
salary schedules. 

Louisiana 

Projects to provide incentives for teachers have been slowed or stymied because of the fiscal 
crisis in Louisiana. After a 1984 Career Ladder Commission failed to reach agreement, 1985 
legislation establisned the Teacher Incentive Pay Models Program to provide grants to districts for 
pilot Incentive programs. However, no funding Is available. Several other programs for teachers 
have also been established by the legislature, but not funded. Included is a teacher internship pro- 
gram that would require beginning teachers to be evaluated and supported during the first year of 
employment by a principal, a master teacher, and faculty from a teacher education program. A 
Mentor Teachc Program to utilize mentor teachers in assisting new teachers was included in 1986 
legislation. Mentor teachers would work an additional 10 hours per week for additional compensa- 
tion. No funding is available. Teacher of the Year awards are given and the state will provide $1.8 
million during 1987-88 in tuition exemption for teachers so that they can pursue coursework in 
their respective subject areas. 

Maine 

A two-year certification pilot study was conduced by 20 school districts from April 1984 
through December 1986 as a result of legislation adopted in 1984. This law established three 
levels of certification— a two-year provisional certificate for beginning teachers, a renewable five- 
year professional certificate, and a master teacher certificate. Under the law, while serving the 
two-year provisional term, beginning teachers are supervised and evaluated by support systems 
consisting primarily of teachers; criteria include professional classroom skills and subject matter 
knowledge. After successfully completing the provisional term, the teachers will be granted the 
professional certificate. Professional teachers are eligible to apply for a master teacher 
certificate. 

Legislation to amend the elements of the 1984 law was passed during the 1987 session. The 
legislation included a plan to eliminate the master teacher level of certification while continuing 
the provisional and professional levels. The governor subsequently vetoed the elimination of the 
master teacher certificate, effectively continuing the three-level certification program adopted in 
1984 This certification program will take effect July 1, 1988. 

The State Board of Education has recently adopted procedures for the statewide implementa- 
tion of the certification program, standards for the support systems, and a process for appeals 
pertaining to applications for the issuance and renewal of certificates. The support systems as 
defined in the adapted procedures are locally-developed, state-approved mechanisms for 
assisting teachers in meeting certification requirements. Each district's support system is to be 
comprised of a governance committee that includes a majority of clai^sroom teachers. A plan for 
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the support system based Lpon stated criteria must be developed by a planning committee in 
each district and submitted to the State Department of Education for approval. 

Maryland 

A 1986 resolution of the House of Delegates established a governor-appointed Commission 
on Teacher Salaries and Incentives to examine financial and non-financial awards in teaching. 
Specific issues to be addressed were salary increases and incentives, such as expansion of 
scholar ship programs in teacher education, mentor teacher/new teacher induction programs, and 
summer employment of teachers to conduct research in their content areas. The Commission 
also examined funding to ensure a well-trained and motivated teaching staff. A final report was 
presented to the governor in October 1987. 

Incentive programs for teachers and administrators are continuing to develop at the local 
level. Legislation in 1984 enabled districts to receive state education aid to develop programs for 
improving teacher performance. 

The Teacher Plus program in the Frederick County Schools is in its third year of implementa- 
tion. The program focuses on teacher assignments that recognize the professional competence of 
a teacher. An additional 10 days of pay provide opportunities for professional development. The 
present indication is that the program is highly successful. Carroll County schools provide dif- 
ferential pay for duties such as team leader or department chair. Rankings for administrative posi- 
tions a'e also given. Harford County schools have implemented a program to recognize elemen- 
tary school teachers for significant and unique types of curriculum activities and projects. The 
program provides both monetary awards to teachers and a vehicle for sharing the exemplary pro- 
jects with elementary schools throughout the country. 

Massachusetts 

The Public School Improvement Act of 1985 established a far-reaching program of educa- 
tional reform that included several types of teacher incentive programs. The act called for a 
minimum teacher's salary of $18,000, and state funding to pay for some of the educational ex- 
penses of those who agree to teach with in the state after their graduation. The legislation also 
established the "Horace Mann Teacher" designation and the Lucretia Crocker Exemplary Educa- 
tion Program. Under the former, the Board of Education developed guidelines for establishing pro- 
grams for expanded duties for teachers, including responsibilities for training teachers, develop- 
ing curricula, providing special assistance to potential drop-outs, and serving as in-service instruc- 
tors or consultants. Subject to collective bargaining, school committees designate the Horace 
Mann teachers on the basis of criteria supplied from the State Board of Education. Each school 
district may apply for a grant equivalent to $120 per teacher; maximum extra compensation for 
each Horace Mann teacher is $2,500. There is a possibility that legislation will be introduced dur- 
ing the 1988 session to increase these amounts. 

The Lucretia Crocker program was created to award teacher fellowships to develop, replicate, 
and disseminate exemplary educational programs that have been successful in advancing 
academic and creative achievement and creating a better school climate. Exemplary programs 
nominated in Januao/ 1986 were implemented in the 1986-87 fiscal year. Currently, 20 one-year 
fellowships are being supported by the state. 

The Joint Task Force on Teacher Preparation, convened in May 1987 by the Board of Regents 
of Higher Education and the Board of Education, proposed the creation of a mentor teacher pro- 
gram at> a part of its recommendations. The role of the mentor teachers was seen as a critical ele- 
ment in the preparation of new teachers. The task force recommended that teacher preparation 
programs be revamped to require extensive classroom experience supervised by the mentor 
teachers. While the task force did not detail the mechanics of such a program, it did recommend 
that mentor teachers complete a training program, receive salary supplements and release time to 
perform their supervisory responsibilities, and hold a joint appointment to the public school and 
to the college from which the supervised students are completing their degrees. 

Michigan 

Currently, there is no state-level effort toward establishing performance-based piograms for 
teachers end administrators. The major focus of the Michigan State Board of Education has been 
to tighten certification requirements for teachers effective September 1, 1988. 
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There is a possibility that tuition assistance for prospective teachers may be addressed dur- 
ing the upcoming legislative session. The Michigan State Board of Education appointed a special 
task force commission that reported in October 1986 on the supply and demand of teachers. The 
commission recommended that such assistance be made available. One legislator has expressed 
an interest in offering legislation to provide tuition assistance to future teachers. 

Minnesota 

There is no statewide program of teacher incentives. Local boards, however, have been given 
discretionary power to adopt their own incentive programs using local district funds. The State 
Board of Teaching has furnished some guidance for developing programs. There are no plans to 
introduce a general incentive system in the upcoming legislative session. 

Mississippi 

About 98 percent of the teachers in Mississippi who have been evaluated using the Missis- 
sippi Teacher Appraisal System have passed, and are to receive an additional $1,000 for 1987-88. 
The money is the third part of the three-year pay raise; the last year is based on merit, according 
to a 1985 legislative mandate. 

Teachers were assessed using the Mississippi Teacher Appraisal instrument. Administrators 
were trained to make classroom observations using the statewide procedures. Administrators and 
instructional support personnel will also be evaluated. 

The Board of Trustees for the Jackson Public School District has adopted a Professional 
Growth Plan for certified faculty members of the district. The plan, w..,ch is set to be implemented 
over the next five years, will establish four categories for teachers: (1) provisional teacher, (2) cer- 
tified teacher, (3) senior teacher, (4) master teacher. With each step in this four-step plan, the fac- 
ulty member is given more responsibility, contract time, and compensation. The entire process 
will be administered by a Professional Growth Plan Board, composed of four master teachers 
elected b;, the master teachers of the district, who will serve two-year terms on a full-time basis. 
Under this plan, a master teacher could eventually make 542,000 per year. 

Missouri 

In April 1986, the State Board of Education approved a career ladder model and guidelines for 
the development of individual district plans. The model was developed by an advisory committee 
appointed by the State Board as a result of a 1985 education reform act. The model consists of 
three stages, each of which contains a set of predetermined criteria. Both district and teacher par- 
ticipation is voluntary; however, should a district decide to participate, it must guarantee local 
funds to supplement an allocation made by the state in reaching the state-specified salary supple- 
ment levels: $1,500— Stage I; $3,000— Stage II; $5,000— Stage III. District plans must conform to 
the state model and guidelines. In 1986-87, 2,369 teachers, librarians, and counselors in 63 school 
districts qualified to reach Stage I. The state provided $2.6 million to support the first year of im- 
plementation. 

For 1987-88, the state appropriated $8 million to continue the career ladder program. It is 
estimated that 45 districts will implement Stage II. Estimates indicate total participation in the se- 
cond year of the program to be 5,600 teachers (12 percent of all teachers in the state) in 128 
districts (24 percent of the districts). 

Montana 

During 1985-86, an experimental administrative program was implemented to identify 
teachers with the potential of becoming principals and to assist these teachers in completing cer- 
tification requirements. The selected teachers may act in the capacity of principal under supervi- 
sion for a period of up to three years while working toward certification. A similar program was in- 
itiated in 1987-88 for those certified teachers seeking their special education endorsement. While 
completing the requirements, a person may teach in special education under supervision for up to 
one year. 
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Although the governor raised the issue of incentive pay for teachers three years ago, the 
legislature has not considered the issue. The State Board of Public Education and the Montana 
Education Association have, however, initiated a certification advisory group to review issues per- 
taining to the teaching profession. 

Nebraska 

Provisions for a career ladder were enacted by the legislature in 1984 as a part of the gover- 
nor's omnibus education improvement bill Th^ legisl^^turp postponed the implementation date 
twice. In 1987 legislation, the implementation date was removed from law and a provision was 
added that made initiation of the program dependent upon funding. Funding still has not been 
provided to the Department of Education for development and implementation of the program. 

Nevada 

The Committee on School Improvement Through Incentives, in an April 1985 report directed 
to legislators and state and local education agency personnel, recommended that local districts 
be encouraged to develop various kinds of incentive programs with state funding. However, no 
legislation has been enacted, no funding has been provided, and there has been no real move- 
ment toward any sort of incentive syster in any of the local districts. 

New Hampshire 

The New Hampshire educational system is decentralized and is primarily financed through 
local funds. The State Board of Education has encouraged local districts to adopt compensation 
and incentive plans for teachers; however, any action taken is strictly a matter of local option. 
Several districts are experimenting with some form of incentive program. The State Board of 
Education is monitoring such efforts with the intent of passing along useful information to other 
districts contemplating the development of similar programs. 



New Jersey 

Continuing state initiatives io improve the teaching profession include a guaranteed mini- 
mum salary of $18,500 for all public school teachers; the Governor's Teaching Scholars Program to 
attract talented high school students to teaching; the Governor's Teacher Grant Program, which 
awards up to $15,000 each for creative teachers to develop effective strategies and disseminate 
them to others as models; the Academy for the Advancement of Teaching and Management, 
designed to train teams of teachers and principals in proven techniques of instruction and instruc- 
tional supen/ision; and the Commissioner's Symposium for Outstanding Teachers in which 100 of 
the state's outstanding teachers are chosen to receive awards and to attend a three-day summer 
workshop for exchanging ideas with other state educators. 

Two new programs were introduced in 1987-88. The Minority Teacher Program is designed to 
attract promising minority high school students to the teaching profession. College loans of up to 
$7,500 per year are available and will be forgiven in return for teaching sen/ice in New Jersey 
schools. The Public Service Information Campaign on Teaching provides accurate information on 
teaching as a career and describes the programs initiated by the state to enhance the teaching 
profession. 

Teacher certification standards have been raised in several ways, including the implementa- 
tion of the Provisional Teacher Program where qualified candidates who have not completed col- 
lege teacher preparation programs can earn certification; emphasis on subject matter compe- 
tency as well as strengthening of traditional college teacher preparation programs; the require- 
ment that teaching candidates hold bachelor's degrees in liberal arts, science, or technology; and 
the requirement that all new teacher candidates pass teacher competency tests before they can 
be certified. 

New Mexico 

In 1985, the legislature requested continued study of performance-based pay systems, but 
severe drops in state revenues due to the oil crisis continue to undermine efforts to initiate incen- 
tive programs. The newly elected governor is interested in establishing pilot performance-based 
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pay programs in school districts; however, 1' is difficult to predict whether the legislature will be 
receptive to such programs in light of the re/enue outlook. 

New York 

Increased financial support has been provided for 1987-88 to expand a number of programs 
designed to strengthen the teaching profession. The legislature appropriated $131 million to in- 
crease teacher salaries, as compared to $95 million last year. The Mentor Teacher-Internship Pro- 
gram was increased from $4 million to $8 million in its second year of implementation for districts 
to initiate programs that provide first-year teachers with guidance, support, and leadership from 
their more experienced colleagues. Funding for teacher education centers increased by $5 million 
to a total of $15 million. The goal of these centers is to assist teachers and other school personnel 
in increasing their capacity to meet the educational needs of their students. 

Funding remained stable in the Empire State Challenger Scholarship and Fellowship Pro- 
grams ($4 million) for students preparing to teach in shortage areas and in the Teacher Summer 
Business Employment Program ($6.4 million), which provides incentives to private employers for 
hiring teachers during the summer. 

The Teacher Opportunity Corps was initiated with a $1 million appropriation in an effort to at- 
tract potential teachers into working with at-risk students. The funds, allocated to teacher educa- 
tion programs, will be used to provide enriched instruction in the special needs of the at-risk 
student. 

The Rochester Board of Education and the Rochester Teachers Association have negotiated 
an agreement that involves a career program for teachers that contains several levels. Beginning 
teachers will start as interns for the first year while working under the supervision of experienced 
teachers. They will then have the opportunity to progress to a resident status (years 1 through 4) 
and then to a fully-licensed professional. Beyond the professional level is one further 
category— lead teachers, who will be selected by a joint panel of experienced teachers and ad- 
ministrators and will spend at least 50 percent of their time teaching. The lead teachers will spend 
the balance of their time serving as mentors to new teachers, as intervention teachers working 
with experienced teachers who are having trouble in their duties, or in other leadership roles. In an 
agreement with the University of Rochester, upper-level teachers may become adjunct faculty. 
Movement along this path is not automatic— teachers whose difficulties are not sufficiently 
remedied through the assistance of a lead teacher will be removed or will be placed in a more 
suitable position within the system. 

The second element in the negotiated agreement involves raising teacher salaries. If the 
agreement is ratified, teacher salaries are scheduled to increase by more than 40 percent over a 
three-year period. The average teacher salary in Rochester would increase from last year's level of 
$32,651 to $45,774 in the third year of the plan. 

North Carolina 

The Career Development Program (a four-year pilot program) mandated by 1984 legislation is 
entering its third /ear with funding of $16 million —about $4 million more than in 1986-87. Involv- 
ing 16 districts in the state, 96 percent of the eligible teachers are participating; nine districts have 
99 or 100 percent participation. 

The first year of the pilot project, 1985-86, was spent in d^^veloping a new statewide evalua- 
tion procedure and an extensive in-service program to train school teachers, evaluators, and ad- 
ministrators in effective teaching research. In the fall of 1986-87, all teachers receiving an "at stan- 
dard'' evaluation were placed at Career Status I and advanced an additional step on the salary 
schedule. At the end of the second year (1986-87), 42 percent of the staff in the pilot districts were 
awarded Career Status II. (These teachers have to perform ''above-standard" on classroom evalua- 
tion and meet experience requirements ) Career Status II teachers earn 15 percent more than they 
would ordinarily earn. Approximately 80 percent of those who applied moved to Status II. This 
varied from 22 to 53 percent across the districts. The state has compiled data about the evaluation 
methods and will continue to do so during the pilot years. Studies are underway to increase the 
reliability and consistency of the evaluations. Outside evaluators are also being used to checx on 
reliability across the pilot districts. 
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The 1987 legislature expanded the original legislation and provided $4 million for Career 
Status II and lil teachers who take on additional responsibilities. This is in addition to the extra 
15 percent that Career Status II teachers earn. Duties for Status II teachers include supervising 
student teachers, staff training, and curriculum development. Status III teachers will be eligible for 
department or grade chair assignments or lead teachers. 

State board and legislative committees are currently conducting studies of the state's pilot 
programs. 

North Dakota 

A state model for in-service education and staff development, designed to serve the local 
school districts as a basis for determining total needs of the veteran teaching staff, has been 
adopted. The design of assessment instruments to accompany the model is being discussed. 

No initiatives on career ladders or teacher incentive programs were forthcoming during the 
1987 legislative session. 

Ohio 

In December of 1984, the State Board of Education adopted a Master Plan for Excellence that 
called for the establishment of a career ladder and peer review program. 

In Toledo, the public schools and Federation of Teachers have established the Toledo Career 
Development Plan for the Professionalization of Teaching designed to give teachers more respon- 
sibility, opportunity for professional growth, and competitive salaries. The career ladder plan has 
five steps after initial qualification; teachers can reach the top level in 8 to 12 years. Reaching the 
top level will adJ $15,000 to a teacher's base salary. The initial qualification to begin worthing up 
the ladder is based upon five areas— letters of reference, a written essay, an interview before a 
three-member committee, a language test, and six classroom observations by three mentor leach- 
ers. Movement further up ^he ladder will require classroom observations and additional 
assignments. Teachers may opt to remain at the second level of the ladder, which requires 
periodic observation to hold that position. The top two levels require a master's degree or 
graduate hours in an academic area. The state provided $300,000 to the Toledo schools for the 
program. It is estimated that these funds will be barely sufficient to keep the program going for 
the initial two years of implementation. 

Oldahoma 

Statewide criteria for evaluating teachers and school administrators is in place in the state, 
according to 1985 legislation. Criteria were written as guidelines for tJis^rict-developed evaluation 
procedures. Since 1986, tenured teachers have been evaluated yearly; evaluations of probationary 
teachers take place twice a year. The State Department of Education training required for all 
evaluators is ongoing. Although a career ladder was proposed in the 1985 legislature, no action 
was taken. 

Oregon 

The 1987 legislature passed a bill that provides for a professional development and school 
improvement program. $2.4 million has been appropriated for the 1987-89 biennium to support 
local committee-developed pilot projects at individual schools. Funds will be allocated by pro- 
viding $1,000 per teacher at each pilot site. Within the same legislation, the Beginning Teacher 
Support Program has been established to ensure that the induction of beginning teachers Is con- 
ducive to professional growth and development. As outline ' 'n the law, each district that qualifies 
to participate in the program will receive $3,000 to support each beginning teacher. Currently, 55 
districts and 185 beginning teachers are participating in the program. It is estimated that 760 
beginning teachers will participate during 1988-89. Biennial funding has been provided at a level 
of $3 million. 

Additionally, the Oregon Teacher Corps Program has been established to encourage students 
to pursue teaching as a career. Educational loans will be provided primarily to academically 
talented students, minority students, and students desiring to teach in remote locations or in 
shortage areas. Payback of the loans will be through teaching sen^ice. A total of $600,000 has 
been appropriated for the 1987-89 biennium to support this program. 
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Pennsylvania 

In 1984-85 the State Department of Education awarded $4 million in grants to local districts 
for locally-developed efforts to improve instruction through training, to sponsor new p'-ograms 
developed by teachers, and to provide incentives for teachers. Nearly all of the state's 500 
districts oarticlpated in the initial program, which received the same appropriation for 1985-86. 
(For 1986-87 the state legislature increased the funding to $7 million.) Sixty-seven of the districts 
developed incentive programs. Allocations were made after local districts submitted a written pro- 
posal for approval by the State Department of Education; funds were distributed according to a 
formula based on a pupil/teacher ratio. 

With a change in the state administration, the scope of the program was modified for 1987-88. 
$4 million was provided to promote effective teaching. Districts have been awarded subsidy fund- 
ing based upon a formula and can use the funds to support such programs as mentor teacher and 
continuing professional development. No funds have been provided for incentive pay. 

During 1986-87, the governor presented a $5,000 award to the Teacher of the Year and $2,000 
each to eight other finalists. While the Teacher of the Year and the finalists will be selected again 
for 1987-88, no cash awards will be made. 

Rhode Island 

While no statewide career ladder programs are being considered, the Rhode Island Depart- 
ment of Education is developing a performance-based assessment program, with a mentor 
teacher component as a part of the certification process. The Board of Regents of Elementary and 
Secondary Education has included $225,000 for this proposal in its current budget request, which 
will be addressed during the upcoming legislative session. These requested funds would support 
pilot projects in five districts. Additionally, legislation is being proposed by the State Department 
of Education to provide for the pilot study. Should the legislation and budget be passed during the 
session, the Department of Education is prepared to initiate a work group to develop the assess- 
ment criteria to be used in the pilots. 

South Carolina 

Three incentive programs— Teacher Incentive, Principal Incentive, and School Incentive— con- 
tinue, according to 1984 legislation. Total funding for 1987-88 for the three incentive programs is 
about $17 million. All programs use student achievement as a major criterion for the awards. 

The Teacher Incentive Program has expanded from a $2.2 million project in nine districts to a 
$12 million program that now involves 44 of the state's districts and 60 percent of the state's 
students (up from 40 percent during 1986-87). Funded on a per-pupil basis ($32.20 per pupil), 
80 percent is for awards (from $2,000 to $3,000 per teacher) and 20 percent for administration of 
the program at the district level. The 1984 law called on districts to develop models— a bonus 
plan, a career ladder, and a campus individual plan. Districts then designed programs according 
to the models. Based on recent recommendations of advisory groups, including teachers and 
legislators, the career ladder model is bei-ig phased out. It was believed that the career ladder 
model, as it was being implemented, depended too much on documenting extra activities or work. 
Advisors called for more emphasis on rewarding teachers for top classroom performance and stu- 
dent achievement improvements, rather than on the extra pay for extra work. All models now have 
criteria weighted to emphasize performance and student achievement rather than other criteria 
such as attendance or additional duties. 

A recent third-party evaluation of the Teacher Incentive Program recommended that the 
guidelines for the program be more specific; that more technical assistance be available to 
districts; that State Department of Education-conducted surveys include administrators; and that 
State Department staff and resources be expanded. The report noted that the application rate was 
not as high as anticipated, but said that was not unexpected given the fact that it was a 
performance-based pay system. 

Further conclusions from the review were that: improvement of teacher evaluation had been a 
focus of the program; the initial efforts to use student achievement as one part of determining 
teacher performance were receiving positive comments; and there had been improvements in staff 
development. Negatives about the program, according to the report, were that the documentation 
of performance by teachers was too time consuming, and the concept of competition (about 
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20 percent of the teachers receive bonuses) was a problenri. The State Department of Education 
and University of South Carolina have developed two technical manuals to help districts: one is on 
developing performance evaluation instruments; the other deals with using student achievement 
in teacher incentive systems. 

A second effort is the School Incentive Award Program, now beginning its third year. One- 
fourth of the 248 schools in the state received $6.77 million in awards during 1986-87. Awards are 
based on schools meeting criteria that include student achievement gain and student and teacher 
attendance; the achievement gain must be met. Money is distributed to the school for instruc- 
tional purposes and may be used for materials or equipment. Schools meeting all criteria received 
$54.79 per pupil. Schools also receive non-monetary awards, such as flags and certificates. 

Schools are grouped into categories based on background of students and student achieve- 
ment gains are calculated. A student's scores are tracked from one year to the next and grouped 
at the school level for analysis. This method means that this year's first-graders are not compared 
with this year's second-graders; rather, it is possible to determine students' progress. Schools that 
have student achievement above what is predicted receive awards. Funding for the program was 
reduced to $4 million for 1987-88. Six districts in which two-thirds of the schools received awards 
received an additional $3 per student. During 1986-87, vocational centers were eligible for awards 
if their sending schools met the student achievement criterion. The awards recognize the con- 
tribution of the vocational school in developing academic skills and motivating students. 

The Principal Incentive Program is now in its second year of pilot-testing. Twenty-eight 
districts (481 principals representing about one-half of the state's principals) are participating this 
year, compared to nine districts (174 principals) during 1986-87. Funding this year is $1 million, an 
increase from $600,000 last year. Statewide implementation is scheduled for 1988-89. 

The program rewards school principals who demonstrate superior performance on : 
statewide evaluation instrument and productivity, including student progress. Approximately 
20 percent of a district's principals may receive an annual award of between $2,500 and $5,000. 
Three models are used— a nrtanagement-by-results model; an extended evaluation model; and a 
comDination model. In the first model, principals must receive superior evaluations and suc- 
cessfully complete predetermined objectives as determined by a district committee. In the extend- 
ed evaluation, principals must receive a superior evaluation; additional information, such as 
teacher and parent surveys, and output data from each school, is used. All principals in the 
district are ranked; the top 20 percent receive the incentive bonus. In the last model, a superior 
evaluation is combined with additional evaluation procedures determined by a district incentive 
committee. 



South Dakota 

In 1985 the legislature enacted a career ladder for teachers and administrators, but implemen- 
tation of the plan was blocked by a petition drive which, although not aimed at the career ladder, 
effectively thwarted the legislation of which it was a part. Originally, a three-level career ladder 
certification system would have been created, but that legislation was repealed by the 1986 legis- 
lature; provisions related to only the first level in the original ladder were retained in the 1986 law. 



Tennessee 

The 1987 legislature continued the Career Ladder program and increased the funding— from 
$80 million in 1985-86 to $96.5 million in 1987-88. $85 million is used for salary supplements and 
benefits; the remainder is used for development and administration costs. 1987-88 is the fourth 
year of Implementation of the program that includes a three-rung ladder for teachers (plus 
counselors, librarians, and other instructional support personnel), supervisors, and principals. 
Salary supplements from $1,000 to $7,000 are paid to those named to the ladder. Presently, 39,000 
educators are on the ladder, with 6,200 teachers and administrators at the upper levels. Seventy- 
five percent of all the state's teachers are on Level I; about 11 percent are at the upper levels. 
(Teachers with less than three years of experience are not eligible for the ladder.) Approximately 
20 percent of those eligible are on the top two levels. Around three-fourths of those teachers who 
have applied and been evaluated have been named to the top two levels. Two thousand teachers 
and administrators have applied to become a part of the ladder in 1987-88. 
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The 1987 legislature made several changes in the program. Originally, the program was re- 
quired for any teacher in Tennessee newly certified after July 1984. Now, career levels I, II, and III 
are optional for all teachers. The probationary and apprentice levels remain mandatory for begin- 
ning teachers (those with less than four years of experience). Two separate licensing/certification 
tracks were created— the optional career ladder certificate and the mandatory professional 
license that requires a one-year probationary and three-year apprentice status. Teachers are 
evaluated by the district during their first four years, and if they are successful, they receive a 
10-year professional license. Teachers may voluntarily seek career level I, II, or III based on perfor- 
mance in the classroom. Career ladder certification has been extended from five to ten years. The 
legislature defeated proposals that included allowing staff development courses to be taken (in 
place of classroom evaluation) to move up on the career ladder and allowing all teachers, not just 
those on career levels I and II, to be eligible for summer work. Committees are currently studying 
alternative routes to reach the upper levels of the career ladder and extended contracts. A study is 
also underway that is surveying reactions to the program by the state's teachers. Recommenda- 
tions are to be made before the next legislative session. 

During 1987, field testing continues on the inclusion of student achievement and attitudes in 
evaluating the performance of teachers. Information is gathered through the dialogue with 
teachers and questionnaires completed by the teacher's students and principal. Work is also 
underway on developing assessment techniques for school psychologists and speech/language 
teachers. 

Texas 

The fourth year of the Texas Career Ladder Program is underway; total funding has increased. 
During the first and second years, district instruments were used to place teachers on career 
levels ! and II— teachers at level II receive from $1,500 to 'i2,000 additional pay. During 1986-87, a 
statewide instrument was used for determining placement on career levels I and II. Beginning this 
year, teachers are eligible to move to career level III (based on the statewide evaluation pro- 
cedures) and receive from $3,000 to $4,000 additional pay. 

A governor-appointed task force and a panel appointed by the State Board of Education 
recommended several changes in the program and evaluation process. In March 1987, the State 
Board of Education revised the appraisal system. Changes included eliminating and combining 
some of the items in the appraisal process and on the professional growth plan. 

In June, the legislature amended the original law to reduce the number of annual observa- 
tions from four to two for teachers on career level II or higher whose last performance scores ex- 
ceeded expectations. The legislation also allowed grade chairpersons to be observers of teachers 
in the same building. (The original bill did not allow teachers to appraise teachers in the same 
building.) The 1987 legislation also calls on the State Department of Education to study the use of 
student achievement in appraising teachers. A report is to be made to the legislature in 1989. 

Career level III will be implemented this year. Criteria to move up to level III include advanced 
academic training (a master's degree or appropriate number of hours) and clearly outstanding 
teaching performance in the previous two or three years of teaching. Teachers who were placed 
on career level II in 1984-85 are now eligible for career level III. Decisions for moving teachers to 
level III are made by the district. The program is funded through state and local dollars. The state 
funding, which is based on average daily student attendance, has increased from $50 per student 
in 1986-87 to $70 in 1987-88. 

Utah 

1986-87 was the third year of implementation of the career ladder system ir^ Utah. All of the 40 
districts in the state participate in the program, wl-.ich requires submitting to the State Board of 
Education a local plan meeting state criteria. 

The system consists of two major dimensions— horizontal and vertical. Funding is provided 
for the horizontal dimension for additional paid non-teaching days beyond the regular school year. 
The law governing career ladders in Utah prohibits the expenditure of more than 50 percent of 
each disricfs allocation for the horizontal dimension. In 1986-87, 39.9 percent of the state ap- 
propriation—nearly $13.7 million, which does not include fringe benefits— was expended in this 
area. 
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The vertical dimension invoives the advancement of certified instructionai personnel on a 
career ladder based on effective teaching performance. This area includes performance bonuses 
(focusing on recognizing and rewarding teachers for excellence in the classroom); career ladders 
(a muiti-ievel ladder with placement criteria, performance expectations, and a compensation 
schedule for placement on a level of the ladder); and job enlargement (extra pay for extra work, 
such as curriculum development and assisting beginning teachers). The law requires that at least 
50 percent of a district's allocation be directed toward the vertical dimension. In 1986-87, 60.1 per- 
cent of the appropriated funds were budgeted for the vertical dimension. 

The total appropriation for 1986-87 was $41 million, including benefits. The legislature pro- 
vided the same level of funding in 1987-88, despite fiscal problems in the state. The recommenda- 
tion from the State Board of Education is to increase funding for 1988-89. 

Vbrmont 

Currently, there is no discussion or action being fallen toward enacting statewide 
performance-based incentive programs. 

The Department of Education is In the very early stages of approaching such issues as alter- 
native certification, peer evaluation of teachers for certification, improving worthing conditions, 
and increasing teacher salaries. It is anticipated that the State Board of Education will begin ad- 
dressing these issues over the next few months and that funding to support a limited number of 
pilot projects may be souq, i during the next legislative session. 

Three local districts are in some phase of implementing career ladder or incentive system 
pilot projects. All are supported through local funding. 

Viitjinia 

The Master Teacher and Pay-for-Performance programs, funded in 1984-86, underwent evalua- 
tion by outside consultants which indicated that, despite problems with communication and in- 
volvement of teachers and administrators, pay-for-performance plans can worl^. The State Board 
of Education has endorsed the concept, but no further action has fallen place. 

The Report of the Governor's Commission on Excellence in Education recommends that 
financial incentives should be provided to districts that develop ways to l^eep effective teachers in 
the ciassroor . Professional responsibilities and requirements for advancement are to be defined. 

VVlBshington 

The 1985 legislature approved a Beginning Teachers Assistance Pilot Program and provided 
funding for 100 mentors to assist beginning teachers in 1985-86. During 1986-87, the number of 
teams (one mentor to one teacher) increased to nearly 700. 

Approximately $1.5 million has been appropriated for each year of the 1987-89 biennium for 
what is now called the Teacher Assistance Program. Currently, 880 teams are being funded. Addi- 
tionally, other fi^ducational personnel, including counselors, nurses, school psychologists, reading 
resource specialists, social worl^ers, occupational and physical therapists, and communication 
disorder specialists, are now eligible to participate in the program. 

West Virginia 

The West Virginia Board of Education has established policy guidelines for the Distinguished 
Teacher Program. In 1985, statewide evaluation guidelines were established; districts im- 
plemented evaluation procedures in 1985-86. The purpose of the Distinguished Teacher Program is 
to reward and recognize outstanding teachers, to improve the status of teaching, and to en- 
courage professional growth. The State Board of Education will establish a state program; 
districts can adopt the state model or develop their own. Teaching performance is to be the 
primary criteria for advancement; programs are voluntary; and a review committee, with a teacher 
majority, will determine eligibility for recognition as a distinguished teachor. The plan is for a one- 
year pilot project before full Implementation. The program depends on funding from the 
legislature. 
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Wisconsin 



In 1985-86, the Wisconsin State Department of Education issued guidelines and standards to 
be used in the development of local district proposals for teacher incentive pilot programs. These 
pilots could include awards, career ladder, or first-year assistance programs for beginning 
teachers. Funding of $1 million was provided for the initial two-year period with the possibility of 
an extension for those participating districts wishing to continue. Eight proposals, involving 35 to 
40 local districts, were iniiially funded and are continuing their pilots this year with a one-year ex- 
tension of funding at a level of $214,000. 

No legislation relative to career ladders or teacher incentives is pending at this time. It is an- 
ticipated that legislation will bA proposed to incorporate the first-year assistance program for 
beginning teachers into law during the 1989 legislative session. 

Wyoming 

Although there was some discussion in 1984 relative to the consideration of merit in teacher 
compensation, no statewide action has been taken. While local districts have the flexibility to in- 
itiate formal teacher improvement programs, it does not appear that any are currently developing 
such programs. 
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Alabama— Allen D. Cleveland, Assistant Director, Division of Professional Services, 521 State Of- 
fice Building (205) 261-2777; C.C. Baker, Assistant State Superintendent of Education (205) 
261-5290, State Department of Education, 404 State Office Building, Montgomery, AL 36130 
Alaska— Darby Anderson, Administrator of the Office of Instructional Improvements and Evalua- 
tion (907) 465-2841; i.v,bert Silverman, Office of Assessment and Evaluation (907) 465-2841; State 
Department of Education, P.O. Box F, Juneau, AK 99881 

Arizona— Judy Richardson, Legislative Research Analyst (602)255-3171; Louann Bierlein, Assis- 
tant Research Analyst (602) 255-3171, Arizona State Senate, Phoenix, AZ 85007 

Arkansas— Libby Taylor, Staff Assistant, State Department of Education, #4 Capitol Mall, Room 
102-B, Little Rock, AR 72212 (501) 371-2181 

California— Jane Holzmann, Consultant, Office of Staff Development, State Department of Educa- 
tion, P.O. Box 944272, Sacramento, CA 94244-2720 (916) 322-0870 

Colorado— Richard Laughlin, State Director of Teacher Education and Certification and the Pro- 
gram for Quality Education, State Department of Education, 201 East Colfax Avenue, Denver, CO 
80208 (303) 866*6851 

Connecticut— Gloria Williams, Consultant, Professional Development, Bureau of Professional 
Development, Box 2219, Hartford, CT 06145 (203) 566-4572 

Delaware— Ervin C. Marsh, State Supervisor, Certification and Personnel Division, Department of 

Public Instruction, Townsend Building, Box 1402, Dover, DE 19901 (302) 736-4688 

Florida- Don Griesheimer, Chief, Bureau of Teacher Certification, G-18 Collins Building (904) 

487-0652; Virginia Sasser, Program Specialist, (904)487-0652, 108 Collins Building, Tallahassee, FL 

32399 

Georgia- Joy S. Berry, Policy Coordinator, Office of Planning and Budget (404) 656-3800, 270 
V\fashington Street, S.W., Atlanta, GA 30334; Stephen M. Preston, Director, Division of Personal 
Development, (404) 656-2008, 1862 Twin Towers East, 205 Butler Street, Atlanta, GA 30334 
Hawaii— Donald R. Nugent, Assistant Superintendent, Office of Personnel Services (808) 548-5215; 
Mary M. Tanouye, Administrator, Office of Personnel Services (808) 548-5215, State Department of 
Education, P.O. Box 2360, Honolulu, HI 96804 
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Idaho— Darrell K. Loosle, Supervisor, Teacher Education and Certification, Idaho State Department 
of Education, 650 West State Street, LBJ Office Building, Boise, ID 83720 (208) 334-4713 

Illinois— Susan K. Bentz, Assistant Superintendent (217) 732-3774; Barbara A. Core, Manager, 
Teacher Education Program Approval (217) 782-5859; Illinois State Board of Education, 100 North 
First 8-306, Springfield, IL 62777 

Indiana— Sue H. Talbot, Special Assistant to the Governor, Governor's Office (317) 232-4577; Sue A. 
Drews, Associate Director, Teacher Quality, Department of Education, Room 229 (317) 269-9707; 
State House, Indianapolis, IN 46204-2798 

Iowa— Sherie Surbauch, Consultant, Bureau of School Administration and Accreditation (515) 
281-6069; Steve Manthey, Consultant, Bureau of School Administration and Accreditation, (515) 
281-5131; State Department of Education, Grimes State Office Building, Des Moines, I A 50319-0146 

Kansas— Dale M. Dennis, Assistant Commissioner, State Department of Education, 120 East 10th 
Street, Topeka, KS 66612 (913) 296-3871 

Kentucky— Roger Pankratz, College of Education, Western Kentucky University, Bowling Green, 
KY 42101 (502)745-4662 

Louisiana— Janie H. Ponthieux, Director, Bureau of Research (504) 342-3739; Gary Reed, Education 
Executive Officer/Legislative Affairs (504) 342-3745, State Department of Education, P.O. Box 
94064, Baton Rouge, LA 70804-9064 

Maine— Edwin N. Kastuck, Certification Consultant, Division of Certification and Placement, 
Maine Department of Educational and Cultural Services, State House Station #23, Augusta, ME 
04333 (207) 289-5947 

Maryland— Mary Crovo, Chief, Research, Evaluation and Statistical Services Branch, State Depart- 
ment of Education, 200 W. Baltimore Street, Baltimore, MD 21201 (301) 333-2651 

Massachusetts— Susan Zelman, Assistant Director, Bureau of Teacher Certification and Place- 
ment, Department of Education, 1385 Hancock Street, Quincy, MA 02169 (61V; 770-7627 

Michigan^C. Danford Austin, Director, Teacher Preparation and Certification Services (517) 
373-1926; Saundra E. Crispin, Higher Education Consultant (517) 373-3310, State Department of 
Education, P.O. Box 30008, Lansing, Ml 48909 

Minnesota— Kenneth Peatross, Executive Secretary, Board of Teaching, 550 Cedar Street, 608 
Capitol Square Building, St. Paul, MN 55101 (612) 296-2415 

Mississippi— Jack Gunn, Deputy Director of School Improvement (601) 359-3768; Andrew P. 
Mullins, Jr., Director of External Relations (601) 359-3515; Walter Sillers Building, State Department 
of Education, Jackson, MS 39206 

Missouri— Celeste Ferguson, Assistant Commissioner, Department of Elementary and Secondary 
Education (314) 751-2931; Barbara Taylor (314) 751-1191 and Jean Madsen (314) 751-0300, Super- 
visors, Urban and Teacher Education, Department of Elementary and Secondary Education; P.O. 
Box 480, Jefferson City, MO 65102 

Montana— John Voorhis, Director, Teacher Education, Certification, and Staff Development, Office 
of Public Instruction, Helena, MT 59620 (406) 444-3150 

Nebrasica— Robert Crosier, Director, Teacher Education and Certification, Nebraska Department of 
Education, P.O. Box 94987, Lincoln, NE 68509 (402) 471-2496 

Nevada— Michael R. Alastuey, Deputy Superintendent, Administrative and Fiscal Services, State 
Department of Lducation, 400 West King Street, Carson City, NV 89710 (702) 885-3100 

New Hampshire— Donald Day, Bureau Administrator, Office of Standards and Certification (603) 
271-2407; F. Joanne Baker, Assistant Administrator, Office of Standards and Certification (603) 
271-2407, State Department of Education, 101 Pleasant Street, Concord, NH 03301 

New Jersey— Richard P Mills, Special Assistant to the Governor, State House, Trenton, NJ 08625 
(609) 292-6000; Lloyd Newbaker, Special Assistant to the Commissioner, Department of Education, 
Trenton, N J 08625-0500 (609) 292-4500 

New Mexico— Susan M. Brown, Director, Educator Preparation & Licensure Unit, State Depart- 
ment of Education, 300 Don Caspar, Santa Fe, NM 87503 (505) 827-6581 
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New York— Genera/; Deborah H. Cunningham, Executive Assistant to the Deputy Commissioner, 
Room 875 EBA (518) 474-4715; Excellence in Teaching Program: J. Franois O'Connor, Assistant 
Commissioner for Educational Finar>ce and Management Services, Room 979 EBA (518)473-8363; 
Mentor-Teacherlnternship Program: Sam Corsi, Chief, Bureau of Federal Demonstration Pro- 
grams, Room 860 EBA (518) 474-2380; State Education Department, Albany, NY 12234 

North Carolina— David Holdzkom, Director, Division of Personnel Relations, State Department of 
Public Instruction, Raleigh, NC 27603 (919) 733-9230 

North Dakota— Ordean M. Lindemann, Director of Tearher Certification, Department of Public In- 
struction, State Capitol Building, 600 Boulevard Avenue East, Bismarck, ND 58505 (701) 224-2264 

Ohio— G. Robert Bowers, Assistant Superintendent of Public Instruction, State Department of 
Education, 65 South Front Street, Columbus, OH 43215 (614) 466-2329 

Oklahoma— Sharon Lease, Special Assistant to State Superintendent, State Department of Educa- 
tion, 2500 N. Lincoln Boulevard, Oklahoma City, OK 73105-4599 (405) 521-4311 

Oregon— Bob Burns, Associate Superintendent, Division of School Improvement (503) 378-8992; 
Joyce Reinke, Director of Personnel Development (503) 373-7118; State Department of Education, 
700 Pringle Parkway, SE, Salem, OR 97302 

Pennsylvania— Dr. Thomas Mlllikan, Chief, Division of Teacher Education, State Department of 
Education, 333 Market Street, Harrisburg, PA 17126-0333 (717) 787-3470 

Rhode Island— Edward L Dambruch, Director, Division of School/Teacher Accreditation, Depart- 
ment of Education, 22 Hayes Street, Providence, Rl 02908 (401) 277-2677 

South Carolina— David F. Harrison, State Coordinator, Teacher Incentive Program, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Room 504-C (803) 734-8217; John May, Supervisor, School Incentive Reward 
Program (803) 734-8277; Alex Sergienko, Coordinator, Principal Incentive Program (803) 734-8212; 
State Department of Education, Room 701, Rutledge Building, Columbia, SC 29201 

South Dakota— Donna Fjelstad, Assistant to State Superintendent, 700 Governor's Drive, Pierre, 
SD 57501 (605) 773-3243 

Tennessee— Frances Prince, Assistant Commissioner, Career Ladder Division, Room 111 (615) 
741-7816; George Malo, Associate Assistant Commissioner, Career Ladder Division, Room 111 (615) 
741-7816. Department of Education, Cordell Hull Building, Nashville, TN 37219 

Texas— Richard E. Swain, Assistant Commissioner for Professional Development (512) 462-9328; 
Susan Barnes, Director, Division of Teacher Education, (512) 463-9327; Texas Education Agency, 
1701 North Congress Avenue, Austin, TX 78701 

Utah— Michael J. Garbett, Coordinator, School-Community Planning, 250 East 500 South, Salt 
Uke City, UT 84111 (801) 533-5330 

Vermont— W. Ross Brewer, Director of Planning and Policy Development, 122 State Street, Depart- 
ment of education, Montpelier, VT 05602 (802) 828-3121 

Virginia— Thomas A. Elliott, Associate Director, Professional Development and Teacher Certifica- 
tion (804) 225-2094; Sara Irby, Associate Director, Teacher Education and Certification (804) 
225-2013; State Department of Education, PO. Box 6Q, Richmond, VA 23216-2060 

Washington— Judy Hartmann (206) 586-6906; Ted Andrews (206) 753-3222; Department of Public In- 
struction, Old Capitol Buildi-^g, Olympia, WA 98504 

West Virginia— Audrey Springer, Director, Office of Professional Education, Room B-337, Building 6, 
Capitol Complex, Charleston, WV 25305 (304) 348-2703 

Wisconsin— Kathryn Gilbert Lind, Project Director, Teaching Incentives Pilot Program, State 
Department of Public Instruction, 125 C uth Webster Street, Madison, Wisconsin 53562 (608) 
266-1788 

Wyoming— Lyall Hartley, Director, Certification and Licensing, State Department of Education, 
Hathaway Building, Cheyenne, WY 82002 (307) 777-6261 
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